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V. — On Plutarch's Quotations from the Early Greek 
Philosophers. 

By Dr. ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 

The knowledge of early Greek philosophy has greatly 
profited in recent years by the careful study of the doxo- 
graphic tradition. Data from different writers have been 
successfully arranged in a series, so that much of the mate- 
rial afforded by the doxographers can now be traced back to 
the work of Theophrastos. The next step forward, and one 
attended by many difficulties, should be the study of the 
tradition concerning the fragments of the early philosophers. 
Some of these fragments are obtained from writers who 
transcribed them directly and conscientiously from the works 
of the philosophers themselves, and in regard to such frag- 
ments this question does not arise. There can be no doubt 
that Hippolytos worked with at least some part of the writ- 
ings of Herakleitos before him ; or that Simplicius — though 
he sometimes quoted his Parmenides from Plato or Aris- 
totle — did have the works of Parmenides himself. On the 
other hand, most of the quotations of Eusebios' Praeparatio 
Evangelica may be traced back to Clement, and some of 
them again from Clement back to Plutarch or to Musonius. 
And the fact that Clement, while quoting freely, is commonly 
in complete ignorance of the context of what he quotes, 
makes it highly probable that he took his quotations of many 
or most authors from some intermediate source. Even Aris- 
totle seems to take many of his quotations from Plato, or at 
least to allude to them because Plato had done so before him. 

Another element of uncertainty arises from the literary 
habits of the individual author. Clement gives his quota- 
tions with great care; Aristotle only repeats the sense of 
the author's words ; Sextus Empiricus transcribes somewhat 
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carelessly ; Marcus Antoninus merely alludes to sayings with 
which his readers are presumably familiar. 

So the topic before us suggests two general questions: — 
(a) concerning the accuracy of a quotation at any given stage 
(i.e. by any given author), and (b) concerning the history of 
the quotation as it may have been handed down from author 
to author. 

Patin, Die Einheitslehre Heraklits, pp. 17 ff., has pointed 
out an interesting case which will illustrate the importance of 
both questions. In Aristotle de sensu 5, p. 443, a 21, we read 
(in substance): All agree that smell is due to a sort of 
smoky exhalation, as Herakleitos has said, ' If all things 
became smoke, nostrils would discern them.' A caustic sen- 
tence of Herakleitos with reference to man's blindness to 
the truth is made to do duty as part of a sober scientific 
theory of sense-perception. Apparently it is this passage in 
Aristotle which Plutarch (Mor. 943 E) read, and under the 
influence of the Stoic doctrine of i/cirvpaxni the phrase, " if 
all things became smoke," is referred to the end of the 
world, and Plutarch interprets Herakleitos in the words 
" Souls (not nostrils !) smell in Hades." If this analysis is 
correct, Frag. 38 (Bywater) of Herakleitos is a Stoic version 
of Frag. 37, and Frag. 37 is a passage so used as to obliter- 
ate its original meaning. 

In the present paper I propose to consider Plutarch's 
method of quotation as illustrated by his quotations from the 
early Greek philosophers, and secondly to raise the question 
as to the source of such quotations in his writings. 

The question as to the accuracy of a quotation is often 
very difficult when the standard — the original text — is lack- 
ing. Sometimes a quotation appears in two forms, and in 
this case it is generally easy to detect the one that is nearer 
to the original (Herakleitos Frag. 29 ap. Mor. 604 A as com- 
pared with the same ap. Mor. 370 D). Quotations in verse 
are tolerably well protected by their form, though, as will be 
seen, this form alone is no sufficient guarantee of absolute 
correctness. Dialect is a useful test within certain limits, 
but it is necessary to remember that careless transcribers 
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overlooked dialect forms, and over-careful editors in ancient 
as in modern times, introduced dialect forms into passages 
where they never belonged. 1 Within even narrower limits, 
the style of an author is a test of genuineness. The antithe- 
sis, the unexpanded comparison, the irony of Herakleitos, 
may often be detected in fragments that might otherwise be 
doubted. And finally the range of ideas peculiar to an 
author gives a negative test, of limited value to be sure, for 
determining the genuineness of a quotation. 

With these tests in mind, we may turn to the quotations in 
Plutarch (of which a list is appended). 

A considerable number, especially of the poetical quota- 
tions, seem to be exact and careful transcriptions. From 
Empedokles we find 11. 377-380, ap. Mor. 361 C, and the first 
three lines again ap. Mor. 830 F. Again, the 11. 40-44, 45-47, 
51-54, ap. Mor. 1 1 13 A have every mark of having been 
copied from the original with care. The same may be said 
of the larger number of single lines scattered through Plu- 
tarch's philosophical works, though occasionally a question 
as to the text makes us doubt the accuracy of the copy. 
Quotations in prose are commonly more careless. We seem 
to have exact transcription of Herakleitos, Frag. 12 ap. Mor. 
397 A, Frag. 29 ap. Mor. 604 A (contrast Mor. 370 D), Frag. 
31 ap. Mor. 957 A (contrast Mor. 98 D), and 127 ap. Mor. 
362 A, though in this last case the text is preserved more 
accurately by Clement. 

Carelessness in transcribing poetic quotations is shown by 
variations in the text, and by the grouping in series of lines 
that do not belong together. Empedokles 1. 232 ap. Mor. 
745 C, 154-155 ap. Mor. 925 B, 238-239 ap. Mor. 98 D, 44 
ap. Mor. 820 F are examples of carelessness apparent in the 
text itself. Empedokles 11. 369, 371, 373~374. 381, in a series 
without break, ap. Mor. 607 C, and 11. 233-235 ap. Mor. 618 B, 
illustrate the second type of carelessness, namely the group- 
ing of verses that do not belong together. Carelessness in 
the reproduction of the exact text is found in Parmenides 

1 Cf. H. W. Smyth, Greek Dialects, I. Ionic, § 115, 1. 
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11. 29-30 ap. Mor. 1 1 14 D, where Plutarch writes arpeices for 
arpefie? and the relative ah for the epic form it}? with the 
epic use of the word. Again, v. 60, which probably should 
read : oiXov fiovvoyeve; re /cal aTpe/ies rjB' areXeo-rov, is quoted 
ap. Mor. 1 1 14 C ecrri yap ovXo/ieXes re ical arpefih r)h* ayevrjrov. 
Carelessness in quotation is of course more evident in the 
case of a prose-writer like Herakleitos. Frag. 25 seems to 
be given accurately by Maximus Tyr. (xli. 4), p. 489. If this 
accepted form is correct, Plutarch has rewritten it twice, 
Mor.\392 C, and Mor. 949 A, in two slightly different forms. 
Frag. 29 ap. Mor. 370 D follows a confused form of two other 
fragments, without a break, and substitutes opovs for the fie'rpa 
of Herakleitos ; the text of the second part of the fragment 
cannot be restored by Mor. 370 D, but if we read K\<5>0a? for 
yXayrras (with Hubman), then at Mor. 604 D, Plutarch has 
substituted the more familiar 'Eptvves for KXcoOas, perhaps 
introducing the combination Sucrjs 'E/wwe? from another pas- 
sage of Herakleitos. Frag. 74 seems to be a careless citation, 
the second part either in the words of Plutarch himself 
(Romul. 28), or more probably from his Stoic source. 

The expansion of a quotation is not uncommon in the case 
of a prose author. In the fragment just cited the added 
clause is probably not Plutarch's own. In other instances it 
is quite impossible to determine the source of the addition, 
though in default of other evidence it is generally safer to 
credit it to Plutarch. Frag, n, ap. Mor. 404 E, seems to be 
expanded from 6 ava% ev AeXcpofe (preserved by Stobaeus) to 
6 aval; ox> to fiavrelov icm to ev AeXfoh. Frag. 44 accurately 
cited by Hippolytos, Ref. haer, ix. 9, . . . irarrjp . . . irdvrmv Be 
ftaaiXeih is expanded to irarepa koI fiacrikea /cal icvpiov iravrmv. 
Frag. 22 ap. Mor. 388 E is an expansion of the implied com- 
parison TTvpos a/ioiftrj ra, irdvra. Frag. 31 el fir) rjXios fjv, 
ev<f>povr) av ?p> of Mor. 957 A is expanded at Mor. 98 D by the 
insertion of the phrase eveica twv aKXmv ao-rpmv, and Clement 
copies this longer form. Frag. 108 seems to be given cor- 
rectly at Mor. 644 F ; if so, the form at Mor. 43 D is the first 
clause plus Plutarch's expansion of the idea. 

Occasionally Plutarch quotes an author, but puts the thought 
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in his own words. So Empedokles 1. 272 ap. Mor. 917 C; 
11. 369 ff. ap. Mor. 996 B ; Herakleitos Frag. 78 ap. Mor. 
106 E ; 95 ap. Mor. 166 C. So Herakleitos Frag. 105 o n yap 
av XPV^V ytve<r0ai, yfrvj(r]<i aveercu becomes on yap av OeXijay, 
Kal -\|ri^jj? aveirai koI ^p-qiiaTcav ical So'^jj?, at Mor. 457 D. 
This is simply a continuation of the literary practice of 
Aristotle. 

A large number of Plutarch's quotations from the early 
philosophers consist of single phrases, many of which had 
become catch-words to denote the doctrines of the early 
schools. In most of these phrases a word or two of the origi- 
nal writer seem to be preserved, though their meaning may 
not be apparent without the connection. Such phrases were 
generally cited either from memory or from other writers who 
had made them current. Under this heading I would place 
Herakleitos Fragg. 20, 24, 34, 40, 45, 47, 80, 85, 108, 1 15, 1 16, 
117, 121. Empedokles, 1. 394 ap. Mor. 370 E ; 1. 444 ap. Mor. 
464 B " Be abstemious in vice ; " 1. 161 ap. Mor. 720 E " Blind- 
eyed night ; " 11. 243 and 403 ap. Mor. 683 D ; 1. 44 ap. Mor. 
820 F ; 1. 59 ap. Mor. 1 103 F. These phrases commonly serve 
a literary rather than a philosophical purpose in Plutarch's 
work, and their contribution to our knowledge of the philoso- 
phers is very small. 

Finally there are allusions to fragments supposed to be 
familiar, and therefore not quoted, or quoted only in part, 
e.g., Herakleitos, 41 (Mor. 559 C) and 87 (Mor. 415 E). 
Sometimes the allusion is very careless, as in the case of frag- 
ments 38 (mentioned above), 43, 120. What comes originally 
from Herakleitos (Frag. 91) is called Stoic, Mor. 369 A, and 
what is probably Stoic is attributed to Herakleitos (Frag. 19), 
Mor. 382 C. What comes originally from Herakleitos (Frag. 
70) is cited as Pythagorean (Mor. 388 C); or again, a familiar 
passage of Xenophanes, Frag. 18, is apparently alluded to 
under the name of Empedokles (Mor. 997 E). Such errors 
are, however, quite rare in Plutarch. 

The conclusion from this survey of the quotations is plainly 
that although Plutarch introduces his quotations with con- 
siderable care and seldom fails to mention the author, but little 
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reliance can be placed on the accuracy of his prose quota- 
tions, and a similar carelessness appears also in his verse 
quotations. In fact, two influences show themselves in Plu- 
tarch's writings, the literary influence of the great philoso- 
phers of Greece, and the critical influence of the grammarians. 
Yielding in the main to the former influence, he at least 
makes a show of accurate learning in the liberality of his quo- 
tations and in the exactness with which he introduces them. 1 

The question thus far considered has to do with the 
manner of making a quotation, and thus with the probable 
accuracy of the reproduction. The question of source re- 
mains to be considered. Did Plutarch quote directly from 
the works of Xenophanes, and Herakleitos, and Parmenides, 
and Empedokles ? The question is important only for real 
quotations, since phrases such as usually are quoted from 
memory will rarely betray their source. 

Herakleitos. — Two striking sayings given by Plato (Hera- 
kleitos, Fragg. 41, 45), and several others in Aristotle (Fragg. 
38, 41, 43, 105), are repeated by Plutarch. While we cannot 
assert that Plutarch took them directly from Plato and Aris- 
totle, it is highly probable that he quotes them because they 
were familiar to those who read the masters of Greek philoso- 
phy. One of these quotations, however (Fragg. 45, 56), is in- 
creased by one word wherever it appears in Plutarch, — the 
genitive Koafiov defining apfiovlr), e.g. Mor. 1026 B, -rraXivrpoTrov 
dp/MoviTjV k ocr /mov, oKcocnrep Xw/jas xal ro^ov. This word gives 
a decidedly Stoic coloring to the idea, and as it is consistently 

1 Plutarch's method of work is oftentimes suggested by the fact that the catch- 
word by which the quotation is introduced is so evident. 

Herakleitos, Fragg. 11-12. Delphic Oracles. 

Frag. 19. Kvpepviurdcu Frag. 20. Srnuovpyit Frag. 47. dp/wvli) 

Frag. 78. edraros Frag. 85. v4nvet Frag. 87. yerei 

Frag. 105. tfujuo's Frag. 108. &/m0lr) Frag. 121. Sal/Mv 

Parmenides 1. 60. tv — wav 1. 132. "Epws 

11. 29-30. &\ii$ela — So'Ja 11. 144-145. ireX^n) 

Empedokles 1. 5. pride 11. 80-81 0t\rfrijs 

I. 160. 7010 1. 163. $i\a<r<ra 1. 313. (twice) dogs- 

II. 377-380. (twice) Sal/toees, etc. [tracking 
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inserted by Plutarch, it seems probable that he took the frag- 
ment from a Stoic source. Thus we are led at once to the 
question as to whether Plutarch knew Herakleitos only or 
mainly from Stoic sources. We know that the Stoics were 
the first genuine students of the history of philosophy, and 
we know further that they studied Herakleitos with special 
interest, as the precursor of their own school of thought. An 
examination of the fragments of Herakleitos that appear in 
Plutarch's writings shows that a number of them have a 
Stoic cast, while the presence of others in Stoic writings and 
in those who drew from Stoic writings, suggests that Plutarch 
took them either from earlier Stoic writers, or from some com- 
pendium in use by those writers. Fragg. 19-20, 74-75, 45, 56, 
87, 91, have a Stoic coloring ; Fragg. 20 and 75 may well have 
been drawn from Musonius, who quoted them; while Plutarch, 
ap. Mor. 369 A, refers 91 to the Stoics. Fragg. 22, 24, 25, 34, 
44, 85, are brief phrases cited or mentioned by Stoic writers. 
In this way about half of Plutarch's citations from Herakleitos 
raise the suspicion of being taken at second hand, either from 
Plato and Aristotle, or from some Stoic source. Eight more 
of the fragments cited by Plutarch are single phrases which 
seem to have been cited because they were current and 
familiar (40, 47, 80, 115, 116, 117, 120, 121, 108?). This 
leaves only n, 12, 127 as quotations which have some claim 
to have come directly from the original, and 78, which seems 
to be based on a passage of some length in the original. In 
the absence of other evidence we may fairly regard these four 
citations as taken directly from the writings of Herakleitos 
himself. 

Xenophanes. — Plutarch quotes Xenophanes twice, — each 
time as a poet rather than as a philosopher. The first quota- 
tion (xiv. 1-2, ap. Mor. 17 E) is from a noted passage which 
reappears several times in later writers. The second (xv. 
ap. Mor. 746 B) is a single line on the relation of a\i)6ela to 
Sdga that is found only in Plutarch. 

Parmenides. — Of the five quotations from Parmenides, 
the first (11. 29, 30) is a frequently cited couplet on the topic 
just mentioned (aXr}deia-B6^a), with two deviations from what 
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is probably the correct text ; the second (1. 60) is a familiar 
line defining the Eleatic unity, but cited very carelessly ; the 
third (1. 132) is a line quoted by both Plato and Aristotle, and 
thus made current in Greek thought. . The fourth and fifth 
have reference to the moon. The first three are passages 
that were so familiar to Greek thought that they need not 
have come from the original poem, and the carelessness of 
the quotation in two cases suggests the belief that they were 
not transcribed from the original. The collection of passages 
on the moon, in the essay De facie in orbe lunae (Mor. 929), 
includes citations from Parmenides, Anaxagoras, Demokritos, 
and Empedokles, with a reference to Poseidonios in the 
midst of the discussion of Empedokles. It is quite possible 
that Plutarch was using some Stoic compendium which 
quoted freely from the earlier philosophers, and I see no other 
explanation for the sudden introduction of Poseidonios into 
the discussion of Empedokles. In the absence of any evi- 
dence that Plutarch had studied the work of Parmenides for 
himself, or had any interest in it except through his interest 
in Plato, I am inclined to the opinion that these passages on 
the moon, as well as the other passages, were cited from 
some intermediate source. 

Empedokles. — Plutarch cites Empedokles some sixty times, 
nor is this surprising in view of the great interest in the 
poem of Empedokles in antiquity. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that a literary man would be acquainted with this cele- 
brated work at first hand ; and there is no reason to doubt 
that the extensive quotations adv. Colot. 1 1 1 1 and 1 1 1 3, and 
the group of scattered lines ap. Mor. 607 C (cf. also 11. 393 ff., 
ap. Mor. 474), were cited from the book itself. But many pas- 
sages had become common property in the time of Plutarch. 
Empedokles described the four elements several times in 
different terms, and these passages were often cited as the 
key to his system ; so it is more than likely that 11. 377-380, 
ap. Mor. 361 C and 830 F (both times under the heading 
Baifioves), 1. 78, ap. Mor. 63 D, 11. 33-35, ap- Mor. 878 A, 
were taken from an intermediate source. — The several pas- 
sages from Empedokles, in the essay De facie in orbe lunae, 
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were probably taken from the same source, very likely the 
source of the passages from Parmenides in the same essay. 
In the case of Empedokles we may offer an additional argu- 
ment (besides that mentioned under Parmenides) that Plu- 
tarch found the collection of passages in an earlier work. It 
is Plutarch's habit, as we have seen, to make his quotations 
very clear and to add the author's name ; but four of the 
eight quotations from Empedokles in this essay (11. 154, 143, 
144, 153) are worked into the text of Plutarch in such a way 
as to obscure them, and the name of Empedokles is not 
mentioned in connection with the last three. — A similar 
question arises as to the series of short quotations about 
plants and animals in Plutarch's Symposion (cf. also 286 ap. 
Mor. 433 B, 313 ap. Mor. 520 F, 238-239 ap. Mor. 98 D, and 
279 ap. Mor. 95 A). It is altogether possible that Plutarch 
found a collection of Empedoklean lines about plants and 
animals which he adapted to his purpose. From the table 
appended, it will be seen that any one essay of Plutarch's 
commonly contains quotations from only one section of 
Empedokles' writings, but this is not the case with the 
Symposion. The natural inference is that Plutarch usually 
quoted from the original, an inference which does not apply 
to the collection of quotations in the Symposion. At times 
we have a clue to Plutarch's direct source. Lines 98 and 100 
ap. Mor. 949 F are quoted consecutively in Aristotle, and no 
doubt Plutarch cited them directly or indirectly from Aris- 
totle. In Mor. 952 B, after mention of Theophrastos' opin- 
ion, comes an allusion to line 208 (quoted by Aristotle 
Meteor. IV, 4, and Probl. 21-22), and the two phrases, lines 
78 and 209; then Plutarch goes on to Chrysippos. The 
order is unusual (seven times Plutarch quotes Empedokles 
with Plato, and five times with Euripides). It is quite possi- 
ble that Theophrastos not only repeated the line that Aris- 
totle cited, but also alluded to the other two phrases; or 
again the allusion to Theophrastos' opinion, together with 
the quotations, may have come from Chrysippos. L. 221 ap. 
Mor. 912 C is mentioned by Aristotle, 183 ap. Mor. 677 D 
by Aristotle and Theophrastos, 423 ap. Mor. 649 C by Theo- 
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phrastos. After what we have seen of Plutarch's habit of 
quotation from an intermediate writer, it is probable that 
these lines were at least suggested to Plutarch by their 
occurrence in Aristotelian writings. 

In general it seems probable that Plutarch quotes Hera- 
kleitos, Xenophanes, and Parmenides, commonly from an in- 
termediate source ; while there is no doubt that he was 
acquainted with the writings of Empedokles, and that a 
considerable number of the quotations from Empedokles 
were made at first hand. Plato and Aristotle had made 
some of this material familiar to Greek thought if not di- 
rectly to Plutarch ; Herakleitos, however, is quoted mainly 
from a Stoic source. Finally, although there are some traces 
of collections of quotations on special themes, it is impossible 
to prove definitely that Plutarch derived quotations from such 
a source. 
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De audiend. 
de rect. rat. aud. 

de fortuna. 
consol. ad Apol. 
de superst. 
de Isid. Os. 



de E Delph. 



de Pyth. orac. 
de def. orac. 



Plut. Mor. 


Herakl. Frag, 


28 D 


117 


41 A 


117 


43 D (cf. 439D&644F) 


108 


9 8D(cf. 9 57A) 


31 


106 E 


78 


166C 


95 


362 A 


127 


369 A 


91 


3 69B(cf.473F) 


45-56 


370 D (cf. 604 A) 


29 


382 C 


19 


388 C 


70 


388 E 


22 


389 C 


24 


392 A (cf. 559 C) 


40, 41 


392C(cf. 949 A) 


25 


392 D 


78 


393 E 


79 


397 A 


12 


404 E 


11 


415 E 


87, 88 


416 A (cf. 1007 E) 


34 
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PLUT. mor. 


Herakl. Frag. 




432F(cf.Q9 5 E) 


75 


virt. doc. posse 


439 D (644 F) 


108 a 


de cohib. ira 


4 57 D(cf.7SSD) 


105 


de tranq. 


473 F 


45-56 


de sera num. 


559C(cf. 392 A) 


41 


de exil. 


604 A (cf. 370 D) 


29 


quaes, conv. 


644F(cf.43D) 


108 




669E 


85 


amat. 


7S 5 D(cf.457D) 


105 


an seni resp. ger. sit. 


787 C 


115 


(Placit. phil.) 


909 E 


87 


quaes, nat. 


912 A (cf. 392 A) 


41 


de fac. in orbe lun. 


943 E (cf. 392 C) 


38 


de prim. frig. 


949 A 


25 


aq. ign. comp. 


9S7A(cf. 9 8D) 


31 


de sol. anim. 


964 F 


62 


de esu carnis 


995 E 


75 


quaes, plat. 


999 E 


121 




1007 E (cf. 416 A) 


34 


de anim. procr. 


1014B 


20 a 




1026 B 


45 




1026 C 


47 


adv. Colot. 


1118C 


80 


Vit.* Rom. xxviii 




74 


Vit. Camill. xix 




120 


Vit. Coriol. xxxviii 




116 


Plutarch. 




Xenophanes. 


de aud. poet. 


17E 


xiv, 1-2 


quaest. conv. 


746 B 


XV 


de vit. pud. 


53° F 


•Carst. 36 Story of Lasos 


de comm. not. 


1084 E 


" 38 Story of eels 


Plutarch. 




Parmenides. 


aet. Rom. 


282 A (cf. 929 A) 


145 


Amat. 


756 F 


132 


de fac. orb. lun. 


929 A (cf. 282 A) 


145 


adv. Colot. 


1114D 


60 


a 


a 


29-30 


Plutarch. 




Anaxagoras. 


Vit. Lysand. xii 


Free 


re'sume' as to theory of 




heavenly bodies 
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Anaxagoras. 


Vit. Perikl. iv 






] 


•"ree re'sume as to pure mind, 

VOWS O.Kpi]TOS 


de fort. 




98 


F 








de frat. am. 




478 


D 




illusion to four "sayings" of 


plac. phil. 




911 


D 




Anaxagoras 




de fac. orb. lun. 




929 


B 


















Book of 


Plutarch. 






Empedokles. 


Empedokles. 


de adulat. 


63 D 




78 




I Trepl ^wreffls 


de am. mult. 


95 A 




279 




II 7r«pi <£wea>s 


de fortuna 


98 D 




238 b-239 


II TKpl (pWTtlOi 


de superst. 


171 C 




430 




Ka.6apiua.Ta. 


de Iside. Os. 


360 C 




5 




I 




361 c 




377-38o 


(cf. 830 F) 


? KaO. 




370 E 




394 (cf. 474 B) 


de Pyth. orac. 


400 B 




151 




I 


de def. orac. 


418 C 




5 8b-S9 




I 




433 B 




286 a 




n 


de coh. ira. 
de tranq. 


464 B 
474 B 




444b 
393-397 




I K aO. 


de curios. 


520 F 




3'3 (cf- 


917 E) 


n 
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